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Blind  Persons  in  College  Teaching 

W.  ALFRED  McCAULEY 


Blindness  is  one  disability  stereotypi- 
cally  seen  by  many  as  limiting  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  persons  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
skills  for  practice  in  a  profession.  The 
sighted  are  always  intrigued  when  observ¬ 
ing  a  blind  person  performing  an  essential 
task,  either  in  meeting  his  own  needs  or 
in  serving  others  in  productive  activity. 
They  are  even  more  intrigued  when  ob¬ 
serving  a  blind  person  performing  in  a 
professional  role  requiring  long  prepara¬ 
tion,  involved,  complex  interpersonal  re¬ 
lationships,  and  mental  and  physical  stam¬ 
ina.  Gradually,  literature  concerning  the 
blind  person  in  industrial  activities  has  ac¬ 
cumulated.  On  the  other  hand,  relatively 
little  is  known  about  the  performance  of 
blind  persons  in  professions.  College  teach¬ 
ing  is  one  such  profession. 

A  few  blind  teachers,  including  Bartlett,1 
Guyton,4  and  Price,6  have  written  about 
their  experiences  in  college  teaching.  Some 
workers  for  the  blind  and  others  have  also 
written  briefly  on  the  role  of  academic 
requirements  and  college  teaching.2’  3 
Lende,5  in  a  summary  of  professional  ac¬ 
tivities  of  blind  persons,  includes  college 
teaching  among  those  professions. 

From  February  to  July,  1959,  the  au¬ 
thor,  with  the  sponsorship  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  carried  out 
a  study  of  blind  persons  in  college  teach¬ 
ing,  preliminary  to  writing  a  vocational 
monograph  for  guidance  personnel  and 
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rehabilitation  workers  with  blind  clients 
who  have  potential  for  college  teach¬ 
ing.  After  locating  blind  college  teachers 
through  divisions  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  commissions  serving  the  blind,  de¬ 
partments  of  public  welfare,  associations 
of  workers  for  the  blind,  and  others, 
eighty  blind  college  teachers  were  con¬ 
tacted  through  a  questionnaire  After  pre¬ 
testing  and  some  revising  of  the  question¬ 
naire,  the  content  was  organized  to  obtain 
such  information  as  follows  from  the  blind 
teachers:  identifying  data;  educational  at¬ 
tainment;  levels  of  college  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  or  college  administrative  responsi¬ 
bilities;  techniques  and  adaptations  found 
most  helpful  in  training  as  college  stu¬ 
dents;  reactions  to  subject  areas  handled 
both  in  training  and  in  teaching;  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  their  performance  as  college 
teachers  in  all  areas  of  responsibility  nor¬ 
mally  assumed  by  instructional  personnel; 
their  use  of  helping  persons  in  training 
and  teaching;  obstacles  experienced  in 
seeking  teaching  positions;  etc.  Effort  was 
made  to  study  the  performance  of  totally 
blind  teachers  on  the  assumption  that  they 
would  experience  most  rejection  in  their 
efforts  to  teach  and,  therefore,  their  ex¬ 
periences  and  insights  would  be  most  re¬ 
vealing.  Anonymity  was  promised  them 
to  encourage  frankness  in  their  responses. 
After  attrition  of  the  original  eighty  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  inquiry  (two  had  died,  four 
revealed  some  vision,  three  had  withdrawn 
to  private  practice  in  law  and  music,  fif¬ 
teen  could  not  be  located  even  by  tele¬ 
phone  calls  to  their  purported  institutions), 
fifty  responded  in  such  a  way  that  their 
responses  could  be  used  in  the  study. 

Another  questionnaire  was  sent  to  ex- 
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ecutive  officers  of  1,380  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  continental  United  States 
having  curricula  leading  to  the  baccalaure¬ 
ate  and  higher  degrees.  These  administra¬ 
tors  were  also  promised  anonymity  to  en¬ 
courage  freedom  and  frankness  in  the 
responses  to  the  questionnaire.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  get  at  the  role  of  governing 
boards  in  making  faculty  appointments; 
of  persons  with  initiating  responsibility  in 
making  such  appointments;  sources  of  new 
teaching  personnel;  methods  used  in  eval¬ 
uating  candidates  for  teaching  positions; 
experience  of  administrators  with  blind 
faculty  persons;  their  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  blind  persons,  teachers  or  oth¬ 
ers;  their  feelings  about  the  competency 
of  blind  teachers,  if  they  were  to  consider 
employing  such  persons;  and  their  college 
policy  regarding  the  matriculation  of  blind 
students.  Pre-tests  were  done  on  a  sample 
to  ascertain  the  quality  of  response  and 
the  revision  of  content  necessary  to  make 
the  study  more  valid. 

A  third  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teacher  Agencies  to  ascertain  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  placing  blind  college  teachers. 

Information  was  coded  and  collated 
through  IBM  techniques  on  all  of  these 
questionnaires.  The  resultant  data  revealed 
certain  facts  and  implications.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  fifty  totally  blind  college  teach¬ 
ers  participating  represented  510  man- 
years  of  college  teaching,  varying  in  posi¬ 
tions  from  the  rank  of  instructor  through 
all  professorial  levels  up  to  and  including 
department  heads.  The  median  age  of  this 
group  of  blind  teachers  was  forty-two; 
forty-eight  were  males,  two  were  females; 
five  were  single,  and  forty-five  were  mar¬ 
ried;  six  of  these  teachers  were  blind  at 
birth,  sixteen  were  blind  before  the  age  of 
six  with  little  or  no  visual  memory,  and 
thirty-nine  were  blind  before  completing 
their  college  training. 

Eighteen  of  these  blind  teachers  held 
masters  degrees  and  had  post-masters 
credits;  thirty-two  had  doctoral  degrees. 
Twenty-one  of  them  began  full-time  col¬ 


lege  teaching  in  the  age  decade  of  20-29; 
fifteen  began  teaching  in  the  age  decade 
of  30-39;  and  three,  in  the  age  decade  of 
40-49;  the  remaining  eleven  were  teaching 
part-time  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
Twenty-five  were  teaching  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  level  only;  five,  at  the  graduate 
level  only;  and  the  others  at  both  levels. 
Their  subject  areas  in  teaching  included 
the  following:  business  administration, 
economics,  English,  history,  languages, 
law,  literature,  mathematics,  music,  phi¬ 
losophy,  physics,  political  science,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  speech,  to  name  a  few.  The  group 
taught  in  twenty-two  subject  areas. 

Thirteen  received  their  undergraduate 
degrees  from  church-related  schools,  eleven 
from  private  proprietary  colleges,  and 
twenty-five  from  public  colleges.  One  was 
trained  in  a  foreign  university.  In  their 
teaching  experience,  fifteen  of  this  group 
were  teaching  in  church-related  colleges, 
fourteen  in  private  proprietary  colleges, 
and  twenty-one  in  public  colleges  or  uni¬ 
versities.  Fifteen  were  teaching  in  colleges 
offering  only  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
Thirteen  were  in  those  offering  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  and  one  graduate  degree;  twenty- 
two  taught  in  colleges  and  universities 
offering  more  than  one  graduate  degree. 

By  categories  of  enrollment,  eighteen 
were  teaching  in  colleges  having  1,000- 
5,000  enrollment;  ten  were  teaching  in 
schools  with  5,000-10,000  students;  and 
eleven,  in  universities  with  over  10,000 
enrollment.  The  remainder  were  in  smaller 
colleges. 

College  Administrators  Respond 

An  analysis  of  835  respondent  question¬ 
naires  from  top  college  and  university 
personnel  revealed  them  to  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  1,380  colleges  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  when  compared  in  eight  categories 
of  enrollment  varying  from  less  than  200 
to  over  15,000  students.  They  were  like¬ 
wise  representative  when  compared  on  the 
basis  of  levels  of  degree  curricula  and  on 
the  basis  of  financial  support:  church- 
related,  private  proprietary  and  public. 
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Sixty  per  cent  of  the  church-related  col¬ 
leges,  53  per  cent  of  the  private  proprie¬ 
tary,  and  67  per  cent  of  the  public  sup¬ 
ported  schools  responded.  As  a  result  of 
the  study,  seventy-two  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  known  to  have  blind  faculty 
members,  including  the  forty-eight  schools 
with  which  the  fifty  blind  respondents 
reported  above  are  identified.  Sixteen  col¬ 
leges  whose  blind  teachers  responded  did 
not  participate,  although  five  of  this  group 
wrote  commending  letters  about  their 
blind  teachers.  Three  of  the  sixteen  had 
participated  as  “test  schools”  for  the 
questionnaire  pre-test.  Their  responses 
were  not  included  in  this  data,  since  the 
final  questionnaire  had  some  revision  be¬ 
fore  submission  in  mass  circulation. 

Forty-seven  of  the  fifty-six  agencies  for 
teacher  placement  responded.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  responses,  it  was  found  that 
they  had  had  little  actual  experience  in 
placing  blind  college  teachers,  and  they 
frankly  admitted  that  they  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  the  effort  to  do  so.  A  few 
reported  little  success  in  their  efforts. 

Implications  and  Facts  Revealed 

Certain  facts  and  implications  relevant 
for  those  blind  persons  who  may  aspire  to 
teach  and  for  administrators  were  revealed 
in  this  study,  both  from  the  response  of 
college  administrators  and  the  experiences 
of  blind  persons  themselves.  Some  are: 

1.  College  and  university  governing 


boards  are  not  the  major  hurdle  in  the 
employment  process.  These  boards,  in  an 
extremely  high  proportion  among  the 
church-related,  private  proprietary  and 
public  supported  colleges  and  universities, 
perform  in  one  of  three  ways: 

(a)  Appoint  new  faculty  only  upon  the 
college  executive's  recommendation; 

(b)  Confirm  the  college  executive's  ap¬ 
pointment  action  for  new  faculty;  and 

(c)  Leave  appointive  action  entirely  to 
the  college  executive. 

A  college  executive’s  recommendation 
for  appointment  to  the  faculty  reasonably 
assures  employment. 

2.  Those  having  the  initiating  responsi¬ 
bility  for  recruiting  and  recommending  ap¬ 
pointment  of  new  faculty  members  varied 
with  the  size  of  the  college’s  enrollment 
and  type  of  control  or  support.  These 
varied  also  with  the  professional  level  at 
which  a  new  employee  is  recruited.  The 
dean  of  instruction  and  the  president  have 
more  initiating  appointive  responsibility  in 
the  church-related  colleges.  This  group  has 
more  schools  with  low  enrollment  cate¬ 
gories  so  that  this  administrative  practice, 
by  necessity,  is  the  responsibility  of  these 
two  persons.  The  deans  and  department 
heads  are  more  involved  in  initiating  re¬ 
cruitment  and  appointive  action  in  those 
schools  with  private  proprietary  control; 
the  department  head  has  more  responsi¬ 
bility  for  such  action  in  the  public  sup¬ 
ported  colleges  and  universities. 


Table  Showing  Persons  Having  Initiating  Responsibility  in  Appointments 

TYPE  OF  SUPPORT 


Appointment  at  Instructor 


or  Asst.  Professor  Level 

Church 

Private 

Public 

President 

110 

40 

50 

Dean 

144 

74 

24 

Dept.  Head 

91 

71 

144 

Other 

26 

21 

28 

Appointment  at  Associate 

or  Full  Professor  Level 

President 

117 

47 

51 

Dean 

148 

72 

32 

Dept.  Head 

72 

55 

124 

Other 

40 

30 

38 
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The  further  the  initiating  appointive 
action  is  removed  from  the  appointing 
authority,  the  more  hurdles  are  involved 
in  the  blind  teacher  applicant’s  selling  him¬ 
self  as  a  potential  employee,  because  he 
may  have  to  convince  more  persons  in 
the  appointing  process  of  his  ability  to 
teach. 

3.  Sources  of  new  teaching  personnel 
recruited  by  the  835  colleges  on  the  basis 
of  a  normalized  rank  from  a  matrix  of 
frequencies  of  responses  are:  contacts 
with  graduate  schools,  persons  suggested 
by  institutional  faculty,  the  institution’s 
own  academically  advanced  students, 
teacher  placement  bureaus,  and  registers 
of  professional  societies.  The  first  three 
sources  are  used  two  to  three  times  more 
frequently  than  the  last  two. 

Importance  of  faculty  suggestions  in  the 
hiring  institutions  is  revealed  in  our  study 
of  the  blind  college  teachers.  Twenty-two 
of  the  fifty  indicated  that  they  were  known 
before  employment  by  persons  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  or  faculty  of  the  college  in 
which  they  are  now  teaching,  either  as  a 
student,  a  former  colleague,  or  by  a  friend 
or  relative  at  the  institution. 

4.  College  administrators,  when  reflect¬ 
ing  their  philosophy  of  education  as  re¬ 
lated  to  competency  of  teaching  personnel 
they  desire,  indicate  that  promise  as  a 
teacher  ranks  first,  critical  ability  in  the 
subject  taught  ranks  second,  and  research 
ability  and  reputation  ranks  third  in  their 
preference.  This  pattern  varies  somewhat 
in  those  types  of  schools  or  departments 
where  research  ability  is  a  first  requisite. 

These  facts  reveal  difficulty  for  any 
blind  prospective  college  teacher  with  less 
than  excellent  personal  adjustment,  com¬ 
municative  ability,  and  other  personal 
skills,  in  competing  for  employment  as  a 
college  teacher.  Critical  ability  in  the 
major  teaching  subjects  implies  that  the 
blind  teacher,  like  the  sighted,  must  be 
well  grounded  and  must  keep  up  with  the 
latest  developments  in  his  field.  This  aspect 
of  performance  can  be  a  real  challenge  for 
the  blind  teacher  without  excellent  reading 


skills  and  whose  major  is  in  the  swiftly 
changing  fields  undergoing  much  research. 

5.  College  administrators  have  various 
attitudes  related  to  their  image  of  com¬ 
petency  of  blind  teacher-applicants.  When 
asked  to  project  a  reason  or  reasons  why 
they  might  refuse  to  hire  a  blind  college 
teacher,  214  refused  to  reply,  some  saying 
that  the  question  was  too  hypothetical. 
Two  hundred  fifty-two  frankly  admitted 
that  they  would  probably  refuse  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  blind  teacher  because  they  have 
had  no  experience  with  such  persons.  Two 
hundred  ten  felt  the  blind  teacher  could 
not  use  a  sufficient  variety  of  teaching 
aids  and  techniques,  such  as  blackboards, 
charts,  graphs,  diagrams,  etc.  One  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-four  felt  that  such  a  teacher 
could  not  read  sufficiently  widely  to  keep 
up  with  the  changing  knowledge  in  his 
field.  One  hundred  twenty-one  felt  that 
he  could  not  use  laboratory  techniques 
adequately.  Only  eight  felt  that  he  could 
not  perform  adequately  in  research,  and 
only  twenty-six  felt  that  student  accept¬ 
ance  would  be  a  problem. 

6.  Few  colleges  have  curricula  closed 
to  blind  students.  Six  hundred  seven  re¬ 
spondent  colleges  indicated  that  they  have 
no  policy  closing  curricula  to  blind  stu¬ 
dents.  Thirty-one  commented  that,  al¬ 
though  they  had  no  such  policy,  they 
believed  that  blind  students  would  have 
difficulty  in  some  curricula  such  as  labora¬ 
tory  science  or  visual  arts.  Only  twelve 
schools  reported  that  they  would  not  ad¬ 
mit  blind  students.  Among  these  were 
schools  with  specialized  curricula,  such  as 
optometry,  chiropody,  divinity  for  the 
priesthood,  and  a  few  teachers’  colleges. 

7.  The  application  for  employment  can 
be  a  hurdle  in  some  schools  when  the 
blind  teacher-applicant  must  use  the  for¬ 
mal  application  of  the  college.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  that  42  per  cent  of  the  colleges 
reporting  do  not  require  formal  applica¬ 
tions  on  their  forms.  Of  the  167  applica¬ 
tion  forms  analyzed  in  this  study,  69  per 
cent  asked  that  physical  defects  be  re¬ 
ported.  Health  status  was  requested  in 
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about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  applications, 
and,  no  doubt,  blindness  would  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  state  of  health  by  most  ad¬ 
ministrators! 

Four-year  colleges  with  only  a  bachelors 
or  one  professional  degree  program  re¬ 
quire  a  higher  ratio  of  the  use  of  their 
applications.  This  reflects  their  number 
having  heavier  coloring  from  church- 
related  colleges  whose  administrators  seek 
to  screen  applicants  on  their  religious  and 
personal  philosophy  of  living.  Forty-one 
per  cent  of  the  applications  studied  came 
from  this  type  of  college  control.  Some 
required  the  applicant  to  support  a  creedal 
statement  in  the  application  to  be  eligible 
for  consideration  for  employment  as  a 
teacher  in  such  colleges. 

8.  It  appears  that  blind  teachers  have 
opportunity  for  employment  enhanced  if 
those  in  the  appointing  process  have 
known  competent  blind  persons.  College 
administrators  in  institutions  employing 
successful  blind  teachers  indicate  that  they 
had  previously  known  successful  blind 
persons,  either  as  students,  as  professors, 
as  colleagues,  or  as  administrators,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  persons  otherwise.  One  dean  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  had  a  competent  blind 
uncle.  Eight  others  in  the  current  college 
situation  having  influence  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  decision  indicated  that  they  had 
known  successful  blind  persons.  This  is 
a  reflection  upon  the  operation  of  stereo¬ 
types  among  administrators  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  action  negative  to  blind  teachers. 

Blind  College  Teachers  Advise 

Responses  of  successful  blind  college 
teachers  likewise  provided  valid  informa¬ 
tion  for  blind  teacher-aspirants  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows: 

1.  College  teaching  is  a  suitable  voca¬ 
tional  choice  for  the  well-trained  and  qual¬ 
ified  blind  student,  it  is  agreed  by  success¬ 
ful  blind  teachers.  Only  two  questioned  this 
choice.  Both  of  these  became  blind  after 
beginning  their  teaching  careers.  A  stu¬ 
dent  aspiring  to  teach  must  be  well  ad¬ 
justed  in  his  blindness  and  be  able  to 


communicate  with  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  experiences  of  sighted 
persons  and  their  viewpoints.  In  addition 
to  communicative  skills  in  teaching,  others 
involved  friendliness,  courteousness,  ap- 
proachability,  and  ability  to  sustain  good 
interpersonal  relationships. 

Qualities  ranked  highest  by  successful 
blind  teachers  were  those  of  intellect: 
reasonably  high  or  superior  intelligence, 
good  memory  and  power  of  concentration, 
imagination,  creativity,  initiative,  etc.  A 
close  second  rank  included  qualities  of 
personality:  self-confidence,  tendency  to¬ 
ward  extrovertism,  optimism,  patience, 
zest  for  living,  adaptability,  etc.  Many  of 
these  teachers  were  specific  about  attri¬ 
butes  needed  for  teaching.  These  included: 
positive  talent  for  teaching,  interest  in 
identification  with  youth,  wide  knowledge 
of  subject,  and  a  definite  desire  to  teach. 

Some  successful  blind  teachers  have 
known  other  blind  persons  who  prepared 
to  teach  but  failed  to  get  jobs.  Many  more 
knew  blind  teachers  who  had  withdrawn 
from  teaching.  Among  the  reasons  for  such 
withdrawal  was  the  inability  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  project  themselves  to  students 
in  the  classroom.  Only  one  of  two  admin¬ 
istrators  commenting  indicated  that  one 
unsuccessful  teacher  he  knew  was  like  a 
“wooden  Indian”  in  the  classroom.  The 
opinions  on  attributes  essential  for  success 
as  expressed  above  by  successful  teachers 
have  importance,  too,  for  rehabilitation  and 
guidance  personnel  who  work  with  blind 
persons  who  may  appear  to  have  potential 
for  teaching.  “Blindisms”  and  inadequate 
personality  are  definite  handicaps  in  enter¬ 
ing  and  functioning  in  the  teaching  role. 
When  these  are  coupled  with  stereotypical 
attitudes  of  college  administrators  and  col¬ 
leagues,  getting  and  holding  a  college 
teaching  job  is  a  major  attainment  for  the 
blind  teacher-aspirant.  All  this  reinforces 
the  need  for  sound  approaches  that  the 
blind  person  and  his  vocational  advisor 
must  take  in  deciding  upon  the  choice  of 
a  college  teaching  career:  (a)  realistic  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  blind  person’s  total  po- 
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tential;  (b)  an  understanding  of  the  job 
requirements  (this  cannot  be  gained  from 
only  the  college  matriculating  experience 
of  the  guiding  person  unless  he  is  a  college 
teacher!);  (c)  an  understanding  of  the 
hurdles  in  the  training  and  employment 
processes;  and  (d)  the  understanding  that 
one  cannot  choose  a  career  on  the  basis 
that  others  with  a  similar  handicap  have 
succeeded  in  it. 

Vocational  assessment,  advisement,  and 
choice  are  individualized  processes,  and 
any  person  concerned  in  them  must  face 
up  to  the  basest  of  realities  if  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  ultimate  career  practice  are  to  be 
minimized. 

2.  The  use  of  others  in  the  “helping 
aspects”  in  relationships  in  training  and 
teaching  responsibilities  is  important.  Suc¬ 
cessful  blind  college  teachers  recognize 
that  developing  self-sufficiency  and  com¬ 
petence  to  the  highest  degree  is  essential 
to  success  in  college  teaching.  Acceptance 
by  his  student  peers  and  teaching  col- 
legues  ultimately  derives  from  attitudes 
such  persons  have  toward  the  blind  person 
aspiring  to  teach.  He  probably  will  not 
be  judged  by  his  intelligence  or  his  schol¬ 
arly  productions  or  his  ability  as  a  teacher, 
even  though  he  excels  in  them  and  has  de¬ 
fects  in  personal  competence  which  reflects 
a  too  heavy  dependence  on  others.  Much 
depends  on  one’s  ability  to  accept  and  de¬ 
cline  help  graciously. 

Some  essential  routines  in  college  teach¬ 
ing  require  assistance  from  others,  even 
among  sighted  teachers.  “Helping  persons” 
who  are  essential  may  include  family 
members,  student  assistants,  secretaries, 
and  volunteers.  One’s  use  of  them  in  the 
responsibilities  of  college  teaching  must 
be  discriminate  in  the  particular  college 
situation.  Using  some  such  persons  dis¬ 
proportionately  in  comparison  with  col¬ 
leagues,  and  in  lesser  essential  areas  of 
need,  may  bring  valid  criticism  from  ad¬ 
ministrators  or  colleagues. 

3.  The  blind  teacher  must  be  prepared 
to  purchase  service  of  others  in  helping 
relationships.  Half  of  those  blind  success¬ 


ful  teachers  responding  paid  from  $50  to 
$1200  a  year,  with  an  average  of  $462 
for  such  help.  This  is  an  economic  factor 
that  is  not  different  from  that  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  professions,  such  as  law,  archi¬ 
tecture,  engineering,  etc.,  where  essential 
service  has  to  be  purchased  in  order  to  re¬ 
flect  a  high  degree  of  competency  in  that 
career  practice.  For  the  blind  person  it 
may  tend  to  reflect  lesser  economic  poten¬ 
tial  in  college  teaching  than  some  would 
want  to  accept,  but  it  may  be  essential  for 
quality  performance. 

Of  course,  this  demand  for  help  varies 
with  the  person  and  the  situation  in  which 
he  teaches. 

4.  Successful  blind  college  teachers  use 
techniques  for  preparation  and  presenting 
their  class  material  not  a  great  deal  differ¬ 
ently  than  sighted  colleagues.  They  study 
recorded  or  braille  textbooks  and  other 
materials  and  make  brailled  notes  for  class 
lecture  or  presentation.  Braille  textbooks 
are  used  no  differently  than  the  sighted 
teacher  uses  his  text. 

Teaching  methods  do  not  differ  a  great 
deal  from  those  used  by  the  sighted  teacher. 
Methods  such  as  lectures,  discussions,  drill, 
student  reports,  films  and  film  strips,  etc., 
are  used  by  the  blind  teacher.  He  may  need 
assistance  from  a  student  in  the  latter 
two  activities.  He  will  use  the  blackboard 
less  than  sighted  colleagues,  but  other  sub¬ 
stitute  techniques  are  equally  effective. 
These  include  pre-prepared  diagrams  and 
duplicated  materials. 

5.  Blind  teachers  engage  in  research  and 
writing  like  sighted  colleagues.  Their  field 
of  specialization  and  the  amount  of  as¬ 
sistance  required  of  student  assistants  and 
others  may  be  more  than  that  of  the  sighted 
teacher.  It  is  known,  however,  from  the 
writings  of  successful  blind  teachers  that 
they  equal,  or  may  even  excel,  many  of 
their  colleagues  in  the  amount  and  kinds 
of  writing  they  do  in  their  field  of  speciali¬ 
zation. 

6.  College  teachers  who  are  blind  must 
be  able  to  get  about  the  campus  and  about 
the  buildings  with  ease.  The  majority  of 
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these  teachers  use  guide  dogs  and  canes. 
Competence  in  mobility  is  one  example  of 
self-sufficiency  that  draws  admiration  and 
approval  from  sighted  colleagues.  This 
ability  has  great  implication  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  and  advisement  of  blind  persons  who 
may  desire  to  teach. 

7.  Successful  blind  college  teachers  are 
no  less  active  than  their  colleagues  in  pro¬ 
fessional  and  civic  activities.  Seventeen  re¬ 
sponded  that  they  participated  in  civic  ac¬ 
tivities  which  drew  upon  their  professional 
knowledge  in  consultative  roles.  Eight  of 
these  indicated  that  they  were  more  active 
in  this  respect  than  their  nearest  depart¬ 
mental  colleagues.  Most  of  these  teachers 
belong  to  their  particular  subject  specialty 
association,  such  as  the  American  Musico- 
logical  Society,  the  American  Economics 
Association,  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  etc.  Offices  held  in  these  or¬ 
ganizations  were  equally  represented  in 
their  ratio  among  successful  college  teach¬ 
ers.  These  included  presidencies  of  state 
associations  and  local  chapters  and  lesser 
assignments  of  responsibility  within  their 
professional  associations. 

Some  administrators  hold  professional 
and  civic  activity  as  equally  important 
when  compared  to  usual  educational  cre¬ 
dentials,  publications,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  candidate’s  background  and  prepara¬ 
tion  when  considering  him  for  hiring  or 
promotion. 


Conclusions 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  totally 
blind  men  and  women  do  function  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  college  teaching  role.  Not 
only  blind  persons  themselves,  but  college 
administrators  who  have  worked  with  suc¬ 
cessful  blind  teachers,  attest  to  this  fact. 
Complete  mastery  of  subject  matter,  a 
fine  personality,  and  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  are  requisites  for  good  college  teach¬ 
ing,  both  these  groups  agree.  Blindness  per 
se  does  not  automatically  affect  any  of 
these  qualities  in  all  blind  persons.  The 
successful  blind  teacher  has  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  demonstrate  to  his  sighted  col¬ 
leagues  that  he  is  competent.  This  may  in¬ 
volve  doing  extra  work  with  students,  more 
reading  and  more  writing,  as  well  as  par¬ 
ticipation  in  professional  and  civic  activi¬ 
ties  equal  to  or  exceeding  that  normally 
contributed  by  his  colleagues.  He  should 
expect  little,  if  any,  special  concession.  He 
must  always  handle  himself  in  a  manner 
designed  to  emphasize  his  assets  and  de- 
emphasize  his  physical  handicap. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  demands  for 
college  teachers,  the  qualified  blind  person 
should  have  increasing  opportunity  to 
teach.  Opportunities  will  increase  as  the 
public  and  college  administrators  develop 
more  accepting  attitudes  toward  physical 
and  mental  disability  as  they  relate  to  so¬ 
cial  and  vocational  competence  in  the 
changing  values  of  our  culture. 
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